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INDIAN ART IN STONE AND WOOD. 



AVISH as is the quantity of carving 
that nowadays decorates furniture 
and woodwork of all kinds, we think 
there is no style that can compare for 
beauty of composition and execution 
with the modern union of Arab and 
Hindoo art, as produced at present in 
the northern part of India, where the 
ancient Mogul empire held sway. The 
native Hindoo workman is as thor- 
oughly imbued with Arabic ideas and 
methods as he is with the more native work of Hindoostan, and 




and beautiful in composition. The restraint- imposed by the 
artist on his work equals its maguincence, and in the joint pro- 
duct is produced a work that is a model of its kind. 

In Figs, 2 and 3 we have examples of a band and panel of 
Hutch carving in stone. The form of the ornament is an en- 
tirely fresh inspiration. The way in which the centers of the 
volutes are managed is very clever, and the distinguishing bell 
shaped cup is thrown about with great freedom and ability. 
The example of alternation in the series of volutes in both de- 
signs is extremely satisfactory, and redeems the ornament from 
the charge of monotony. 

These Indian carvers are capable not only of producing 
broad effects, but also of performing work possessing an amaz- 
ing variety of detail. We show a reproduction of the perforated 
window carving in yellow sandstone in the Bhudder, Mosque, 










Fig. 1.— Portion op a 



in the process of time there has been produced an amalgama- 
tion of the two different styles that has produced the most ex- 
quisite carvings known anywhere. 

The great charm of Indian art is that it is not costly, but is 
essentially a popular art, without any suggestion of vulgarity 
about it. Its most striking feature is its redundancy of orna- 
mental forms, and these, wrought by the highest imagination 
and sentiment, produces a richness of surface that excites our 
admiration. There is also to be found in the modern Indian art 
work traces of European influence, 

The district of Punjab in the Northwest Provinces is noted 
for its architectural wood carving, and in the stone work there 
is also an equal richness of tone produced by the multitude of 
forms, and softened by the shadows, which merge the whole 
into one beautiful mass of careful carving. 

Pig. 1 is a portion of a stone frieze that is extremely rich 



Ahmed abad. the subject of which illustration is a reproduction 
in teak wood of this celebrated window, which was brought to 
this country by Mr, Lockwood Be Porest, and which may be 
seen in the wall-paper store of Messrs. Warren, Fuller & Co., the 
paper manufacturers of this city. The design is both Moorish 
and Hindoo, so admirably interblended as to produce an abso- 
lutely new style of art. Mr. Be Forest is to be congratulated on 
having brought the attention of the American people to this 
beautiful art work by means of his importations of Hindoo 
carvings, which are being extensively used by the higher class 
of architects in this country. 



The Becorator and Furnisher settles every vexed ques- 
tion on house decoration. 




Fis. 2.— A Band or Kutch Carving in Stone. 
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AN ENGLISH BASEMENT HOUSE. 



HE decorations of an English basement 
city residence are as follows : An 
arched portal with outer and inner 
doors opens upon a large square hall. 
This hall owes its shape and size to 
the fact that the owner has had the 
partition separating the usual narrow 
passage from the reception room torn 
down, making a large and beautiful 
hall. The walls, roughened a little, 
are painted a Pompeian red, and 
have a frieze of pale blue, with arab- 
esque foliages in gold. The floor is 
of red glazed English tiles, covered 
here and there with Persian rugs in 
rather dull colors. On the left of the 
doorway and on the same side, of 
course, is a window, that of the former reception room, of large 




Opposite the entrance two broad steps, nearly the width of 
the hall, lead to a middle room, or entrance passage, upon which 
opens the dining room. At the foot of these steps, on either 
side, is an exquisitely carved pedestal, supporting a lamp of the 
same metal, with open work brass shade over one of red 
Bohemian glass. The staircase leading to the library and 
drawing-room is at the right of the middle passage, and 
is richly balustraded and screened and gracefully turned by 
a landing in which is a deep niche containing a curious old 
lamp. 

Heavy dark velvet portieres, looped back on either side, 
screen the broad archway leading to the dining-room. This 
beautiful room is of large and lofty dimensions, and amply lighted 
by a broad deeply set window with cushioned seat in the em- 
brasure. 

The wainscot is of dark polished oak in panels, carved with 
hunting, fishing and warlike trophies finely executed. The 
frieze, reaching to the wainscot, is in stamped leather of a red- 
dish brown color, the design being a continuous foliage of grape 
vine ; leaves and fruit in gold. This harmonizes perfectly with 
the carvings below, and has a wonderfully rich effect. A superb 
sideboard of antique oak, with carvings in relief of fruits and 




Fig. 3.— A Pahbl of Xutch Carving in Stone. 



and beautiful proportions and deep embrasure. The upper part 
is of stained glass, with pretty bits of flower and bird effects, 
the unequal thickness of the glass giving shadow and perspec- 
tive in a charming manner. The lower panes are closely cur- 
tained with figured India silk of a dull red color; the whole 
giving a lovely soft light which is most agreeable. 

A low bench of polished wood, stained a dark red and 
cushioned in velvet of the same color, runs along the walls 
of the hall. At the right of the entrance stands a quaint 
old brass card receiver with inlaid figures of blue and red 
enamel. 



flowers, occupies one end of the room. Opposite to this are the 
mantel and fire-place. 

The mantel is in polished oak, the supports being richly em- 
bellished by carvings in dead gold bronze. The andirons are 
in gold bronze and represent lions crouching. The hearth and 
faeings of fire-place are of enameled tiles. An artistic cupboard 
or cabinet, with door of glass, occupies the space over the 
mantel, and is filled with rare bits of china. The carpet, an 
Aubusson, is a deep red ground with small figure of fleur-de-lis 
in dull yellow. The carved oaken chairs are bound in brass and 
made comfortable by cushions of dark red velvet. Gold bronze 



